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WORLDLY AMUSEMENTS. 





There are many forms of amusement which 
can scarcely be called evil in themselves, and 
may even be allowable under certain cireum- 
stances, but which the Christian feels to be in- 
consistent with that dedication of himself to the 
service of the Almighty, which is the reasonable 
service of those who have been bought with the 
blood of Christ, and delivered from the power 
of evil by the life-giving, heart-changing visita- 
tions of his Holy Spirit. 

In the Life of Thomas Scott, occurs the follow- 
ing anecdote on card playing :— 

“In the former part of my life I had been ex- 
ceedingly fond of cards. indeed, I showed a 
propensity to gaming, from which many bad 
consequences had been foreboded ; but ill success 
on one occasion, long before I attended to re- 
ligion, had rescued me from this; and at the 
time of which I am now writing, I had lost all 
my relish for the diversion of cards and every 
other of a similar nature. I, however, occasion- 
ally joined in a game from an idea that too great 
— might prejudice my neighbors; and 

was then of opinion that there was no harm in 
the practice, though it seemed a frivolous way 
of spending time. I felt it also a very awkward 
transition to remove the card table, and intro- 
duce the Bible and family worship; though I 
hever omitted this service at home, and com- 
monly proposed it in my visits. My fetters were, 
however, broken effectually and at once, about 
January 1778, in the following manner. Being 
on a visit to one of my parishioners at Raven- 
stone, I walked out after dinner, as was my com- 
mon practice on such occasions, to visit some of 
my poor people, when one of them—the first per- 
son, as far as 1 know, to whom my ministry had 
been made decidedly useful—said to me, ‘I have 
something which I wish to say to you, but am 
afraid you may be offended.’ I answered that I 
could not promise, but I hoped I should not. 
She then said, ‘You know A. B ; he has 





lately appeared attentive to religion, and has 
spoken to me concerning the sacrament; but 
last night he with C. D—— and some others 
met to keep Christmas ; and they played at cards, 
drank too much, and in the end quarrelled and 
And when I remon- 
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strated with him on his conduct, as inconsistent 
with his professed attention to religion, his an- 
swer was, “ There is no harm in cards; Mr. Scott 

lays at cards.”’ This smote me to the heart. 
Tiaw that if I played at cards, however soberly 
and quietly, the people would be encouraged by 
my aeuls to go further ; and if St. Paul would 
‘eat no flesh while the world stood, rather than 
cause his weak brother to offend, it would be 
inexcusable in me to throw such a stumbling- 
block in the way of my parishioners in a matter 
neither useful nor expedient. So far from being 
offended at the hint thus given me, I felt very 
thankful to my faithful monitor, and promised 
her that she should never have occasion to re- 
eat the admonition. That very evening I re- 
ated the whole matter to the company, and 
declared my fixed resolution never to play at 
cards again. I expected that I should be har- 
assed with solicitations, but I was never asked 
to play afterwards. Let me, therefore, from my 
own experience, as well as from the reason of 
the case, urge persons from their first entrance 
upon a religious course, when asked to do any- 
thing which they disapprove, fairly to state their 
disapprobation as a point of conscience. For 
not only is this most becoming those ‘in whom 
there is no guile,’ but it is also by far the most 
prudent proceeding. The minister who 
would not have his people give in to such worldly 
conformity as he Sap roves, must keep at a 
considerable distance from it himself. If he 
walk near the brink, others will fall down the 
precipice.” 


A correspondent of the Sunday School Times, 
writing from California, says :— 

“ Will you permit me to add a little from my 
experience and observation to what you have 
said on the subject of Christians dancing, play- 
ing cards, &c.? Riding in the stage along one 
of our mountain roads last May, I got into con- 
versation with a French Jew, who remarked 
that we Christians denied ourselves the enjoy- 
ments of life, such as theatre-going, &c. I re- 
plied (speaking, I think, for a large majority of 
true Christians) that we did not regard these 
things as enjoyments, for the reason that we had 
got hold of something so much better. I told 
him that I could not claim credit for self-denial 
in this matter, because the things he mentioned 
had lost their attraction for me since I knew the 
iW of communion with God and fellowship with 

im in his work. A child playing with mud 
pies, will usually drop them quickly when offered 
a real pie. I once knew a young man, a happy, 
humble believer, who would often take part in 
a game of whist. The mental exercise required 
by the game did not seem for a while to inter- 
rupt his spiritual enjoyment; but as he grew in 
grace, his interest in cards declined, until he 
dropped them entirely. It might be said that the 
cards dropped away from him, not being able to 
rise along with him. Talking with a minister, 
also a stage companion, last February, he de- 
fended the habits and amusements enumerated 
by your lawyer correspondent, and on much the 
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same grounds. When, however, I endeavored 
to draw him into conversation upon the theme 
of a personal acquaintance with God, and the 
delight of looking to Him and trusting Him in 
everything, I found I was talking a language 
my companion did not understand. I could get 
no fellowship with him anywhere.” 


In one of the addresses delivered by D. L. 
Moody, in New York City, he quoted from the 
lst Epistle of John :—‘ Whatsoever is born of 
God overcometh the world,” and made the fol- 
lowing comments :— 

“How may I tell that I am a child of God? 
There are certain landmarks given, and this is 
one of them, We will overcome the world. If 
I am born of God I will overcome the world, or 
else the world will overcome me. We see here 
why temptation is so strong, it is because men 
do not overcome the world. Alexander con- 
quered the world and yet died a drunkard at 
the age of thirty-two. He could conquer the 
world ; but there was one man he could not con- 
quer, and that was Alexander. He needed self- 
control. He that ruleth his spirit is better than 
he that taketh a city. Why is it that there are 
so many divorce cases in New York? 7 
because people can’t control themselves. hy 
is it that there are so many drunkards among 
us? Because they cannot overcome self. Turn 
to the eighth chapter of Romans and the ninth 
verse: ‘But ye are not in the flesh, but in the 
Spirit, if so be that the Spirit of God dwell in 
you. Now if any man have not the Spirit of 
Christ, he is none of his. And if Christ be in 
you, the body is dead because of sin; but the 
Spirit is life because of righteousness.’ That is 
a test of our discipleship. It is not a profession ; 
it is not church-membership; but whether I have 
the spirit of love and joy and peace and long- 
suffering and gentleness and kindness and fait 
and meekness and temperance.” 

“Tf you try to walk in the new way you will 
find it very narrow. At the entrance you will 
find the cross. This you must take up and carry. 
There is very little self-denial among Christians 
to-day, I fear. A lady came to see me not long 
ago who wanted to become a Christian. She 
said that she admired the life of Christ, but she 
said,— 

“*T cannot become one of your kind of Chris- 
tians.’ 

“* Why, I do not know that I have any pecu- 
liar kind of Christianity. What is the matter? 
I asked. 

“*T can’t give up the world,’ she said. ‘I 
want to be a Christian and yet go to the theatre.’ 

“« Well, I said, ‘have you heard me say any- 
thing against the theatre in any of my sermons? 
I have been preaching in this city for six months, 
and the sermons have been reported always ver- 
batim, and have you found in any one of them 
a word about the theatre?’ She said she had not. 

“* But,’ she added, ‘you do not believe in the 
theatre ? 

“* How do you know?’ I asked. 

“* But you don’t go? 
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“«T don’t go for I have got something better 
to do.’ And then she told me that her father 
was a doctor with a large practice, and that he 
often took his family to the theatre. He said 
he needed recreation. She had married a lawyer, 
and he, too, said that he needed a rest now and 
then. 

“«T would like to be a Christian,’ she insisted : 
‘but I can’t give up my theatre.’” 

“In about ten days she came back to me and 
said : ‘I know now what you meant the other 
day about having joy in Christ’s work. I went 
to the theatre the other night with my husband 
and a party of friends. We sat in our private 
box, and as the curtain rose everything on the 
stage seemed so strange that I said to my hus- 
band: “‘ What is the matter with the theatre to- 
night? Iam going home.” But he said: “ Don’t 
make a fool of yourself.” I couldn’t stand it any 
longer, and went home.’ ” 

J. W. 


For ‘‘ Tue Frienp.” 


Joshua Evans. 
y (Continued from page 306.) 

1794. Tenth Mo. 1st.—This day we rode about 
45 miles to Bath, and the next had a small 
meeting there; and riding 20 miles further, had 
a meeting in the house of Henry Dearborn; and 
although he was a military man, a general, and 
a statesman, he and the people behaved kindly 
to us: it being a season of heavenly favor. This 
was at Cobsey, on the west side of Kennebec 
River. 

The next day, the 4th, we had a meeting on 
the east side, about 30 miles up, which was held 
in the Court-house, large and solid. The people 
in those places are not of our Society; yet the 
meetings we have had are confessed to be the 
most solid that were ever known among them. 

The next day we had a large meeting which 
was much favored, at Bordingham, on the west 
side of said river, below Swan Island. The day 
following we travelled about 15 miles hone 
a rough mountainous country, where no carriage 
had passed before ; and had a meeting on the 7th 
at Jonathan Jones’ house, not very satisfactory. 
The people’s minds outward, not acquainted with 
silent waiting, but used to be fed with words. 
This was far back towards the broad bay, at 
Dammy-scotty-ponds. 

The day following, had a meeting at George 
Rhodes’; the place is called Broad Cove, among 
a people whose religion seemed to be in argu- 
ments on what they did not understand, and 
their expectations outward ; their preachers teach 
them so. It was an exercising place, yet I be- 
lieve there was a few tender hearted ones amongst 
them. The next day we had another meeting 
at this Cove at John Fi arrow’s house, pretty large 
for the place. 

10th.— We also had a meeting on the east 
side of Broad Bay, at the widow Chapman’s, a 
favored season. From thence we rode to Dur- 
ham, computed about 50 miles, and were at their 
meeting on First-day, which was large and solid. 
I had to deliver close doctrine, which appeared 
to be well received. Coming through Falmouth 
and Windham, we rode in company with several 
Friends to Limington; and had a small quiet 
meeting one afternoon in a private house. 

14th.—The next day rode a rough way about 
45 miles, to Sandwich, and the day following had 
a meeting there, quiet in a good degree. 

The 17th I rode on horseback about 50 miles 
to Rochester, and the next day attended Dover 
Monthly Meeting, which seemed to be dull and 
laborious throughout. The day following we 


te 


had a very large meeting at Rochester, which 
ended well. And in the afternoon a large one 
at Medisborough, which was also satisfactory. 

On the 20th at Gilmantown, we likewise had 
a large meeting, which I thought was divinely 
favored. The next day we had one at Pittsfield, 
a low, dull season. 

22nd.—And another at the same place. Here, 
to my comfort, I met my beloved friends Martha 
Routh and Lydia Rotch; they going eastward 
on religious service, and I coming again to the 
west, like poor pilgrims; yet the Lord is our 
stay and our staff, blessed be his glorious name 
forever. 

Shortly after this I received an affectionate 
letter from a dear female Friend, dated at Epp- 
ing the 20th instant, which had a strengthening 
effect, perhaps an extract inserted here will not 
be amiss, which is as follows, viz: “To think of 
thy going out of our parts so soon, before we 
grow any better, is an addition to my discour- 
agements, for if every leaning stock is removed, 
and the staff taken away, how shall poor I, ever 
pattern after a Joshua, so as effectually to take 
up a resolution to serve the Lord. But thus 
much I believe, if no more, thy coming will do, 
viz: Convince us whereabouts we are, and what 
we might have been, had we been more like thee 
in coming up in faithfulness to what has been 
discovered by the same spirit, and less like un- 
faithful Saul, who made exceptions of things 
which should have been destroyed. I rejoice 
thou hast trod the wearisome path of sojourning 
amongst us, and believe thou hast not labored 
in vain. In a measure of that love that filled 
my heart towards thee, on first being in thy com- 
pany, do I affectionately bid thee cowl, 

Ap’ Foxsom.” 

24th.—Coming to Halestown, we had a large 
and solid meeting there; and the next day an- 
other with the members of our Society only. I 
had close labor, but I believe it ended well; I 
felt after it poor in spirit, and yet was favored 
with a quiet mind. On First-day also I was at 
Halestown Meeting, this was a laborious season. 
I fear there is barrenness because of ease and 
lukewarmness. A stormy time with snow. 

27th. I visited a young woman whose parents 
were wealthy, she an only daughter, brought up 
in a delicate way, and is now in a weak state 
of health, occasioned in part by such delicacy 
which it is thought is likely to shorten her days. 
I mention this as a caution to parents to be care- 
ful of overmuch delicacy in their educating 
children. The weather stormy still. 

The next day we rode towards Richmond, 
about 35 miles, a mountainous way, the tower- 
ing height of the mountains seemed awful to me 
a poor pilgrim. We lodged at a public house, 
the master of which, I thought was an earnest 
enquirer after the Truth. We gave him a 
Friend’s book, which he thought well of, having 
not seen any such before; I found he did not 
sell spirituous liquors, like most of his calling 
did; on the whole I was pleased with being here. 

Although weak in body we reached to Rich- 
mond, and on the 30th had a large meeting 
there ; to me it was a laborious season. Here is 
a foul mixture; the people seem turning to the 
world, and I fear our Friends are going with 
them. The next day travelling eight miles, we 
had a comfortable meeting at Abraham Ran- 
dal’s, on a high mountain. It being foggy, I 
thought the appearance was awful, as though we 
were almost up among the clouds; for below us 
it did not seem so dark. 

Eleventh Mo. 1st.—We had another meeting 
at Richmond with the members of our Society 


only; it was not large, being stormy weather, but 
was a favored season, both aged and youth ap. 
pearing to be tendered ; for which my soul jg 
humbled under a sense of the Lord’s goodneg, 
The people of all ranks treat me kindly, thongh 
my outward appearance is but simple. Ont 
second, was held our fourth and last meeting at 
this place; the largest, they say, that was ever 
= here. To me it was exercising, yet it ended 
well. 

3rd.—I seemed now to be brought under fresh 
trials; my service in the remote parts, north. 
ward and northeastward of my dwelling doth 
not seem to be got through, the winter season 
approaching, ways difficult to travel; and the 
summer time or fall more likely to answer for 
such visits to the people’s benefit, I concluded to 
return and leave a further proceeding for 4 
future season, if my life should continue, and 
the Lord grant me strength and a capacity suit. 
able. 

8th.— Having now travelled upwards of forty 
miles a day, until I have reached from New 
Hawpshire into New York govenment, had 
large meeting at the Purchase, which I believe 
ended well. The 9th I was at Mamaroneck, and 
had close labor in that meeting, and the 10that 
West Chester, had a meeting large and favored, 

The two following days I had meetings again 
at Mamaroneck and the Purchase, wherein 
Friends were collected by themselves, or selected 
from others; they were solid and profitable, the 
latter was large. 

13th.—The next day was held the Monthly 
Meeting at Purchase, which I attended, and 
thought it was a low time. The 14th I rodet 
New York through the snow; and that eveni 
had an opportunity with the elders, in which | 
informed them of my desire of seeing the parents 
and heads of families of Friends in the city, te 
gether ; which they concurring with, on the 15th, 
in the afternoon, such a meeting was had, where 
in close doctrine was delivered, somewhat re 
sembling that of searching with candles; it ap 
pearing to have a humbling effect on some 
minds. I afterwards had some favored oppor 
tunities in families in this city. Although bap 
tisms are my portion, the Lord preserveth me 
from sinking below hope, for which I am humbly 
thankful. 

After the meeting last mentioned, on consult 
ing with divers Friends, they united with s 
prospect I had of meeting with the young peo 
ple, male and female separately. Accordingly 
on the 17th, the young women came togetherat 
three in the afternoon, and the young men atait 
in the evening. These I thought were truly 
favored seasons: some Friends expressing a hop 
they might be of use, as the like had not bee 
done in the city before. 

Coming to Rahway, on consulting with Friend 
a way opened with concurrence for collecting 
the members of our Society who lived in that 
town, separate from others, and such a meeting 
was held on the 19th. This proved an exerclt 
ing season. I feared Friends were got too much 
into ease and a carnal security : out of which it 
is not easy to remove them. 

The next day the Monthly Meeting was held 
at Rahway ; this to me was very exercising also, 
it seemed as though the life and power was much 
wanting. A great weight attended my mind 
whilst I staid in this place, from which I got but 
little relief, for though matters were laid close, 
thought there was but small entrance. ; 

The next day I had a large and solid meeting 
at Plainfield, which was comforting to me after 
being reduced very low for some days. 
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travelling from hence to Stoney Brook, the ad- 
versary beset me with his presentation, suggest- 
ing that little or no service was done in all my 
journey ; but the Lord is good in giving an an- 
swer of peace to all who honestly are given up 
to serve Him, if they patiently wait his time. 
(To be continued.) 





For “‘ Tue Frrenp.”’ 
“The Public School founded by Charter in the 
town and County of Philadelphia, in Pennsyl- 
vania,” the Forrest Trust, and the Fourth Street 
Meeting and School- Houses. 





BY G. V. 


The corporation above referred to, commonly 
known, for brevity, as “The School Corpora- 
tion,” had its origin in a concern on the subject 
of education in Philadelphia Monthly Meeting 
of Friends, very soon after its establishment in 
1682. A committee was appointed to have 
charge of the subject, which, in the language of 
that day, was termed “the overseers”—just as 
the committee having the charge of the erection 
of the first meeting-house are called in the min- 
utes, “The overseers appointed for building the 
meeting-house.” 

This committee conducted the school under 
the direction of the Monthly Meeting for a num- 
ber of years. 

The school appears to have been first opened 
in 1689, when George Keith, who had recently 
arrived in America, was appointed master. For 
the first year his salary was to be £50, a house 
for himself and his family, a school-house pro- 
vided, and the profits of the school besides. The 
two succeeding years the salary was to be ad- 
vanced to £120 per annum; in consideration of 
all which, he was to teach the poor children 
gratis. Keith remained in the position, how- 
ever, for only a single year, when he retired, 
and, it is probable, that it was then that the 
conflict began between Friends and this versatile 
character, which ultimately grew into a separa- 
tion. 

Keith was succeeded by his usher, Thomas 
Makin. 

William Penn, toward the close of his second 
visit to the colony, in 1701 (indeed only a few 
days before he sailed on his return voyage to 
England), incorporated this committee under 
the title of “ The Overseers of the Public School 
founded in Philadelphia, at the Request, Cost 
- Charges of the people of God called Qua- 

ers.” 

Three other charters, or, strictly speaking, 
amendments to the original one, were subse- 
quently granted, by which the powers of the 
corporation were enlarged, without, however, 
changing the original design; and by the last 
of these, dated in 1711, the title was altered to 
the “Public School founded by Charter in the 
town and County of Philadelphia, in Pennsyl- 
vania.” 

These charters, with one exception, are en- 
rolled among the records of the proper office in 
Pennsylvania. They are lengthy documents, 
covering comparatively little ground with a 
great many words, as was apt to be the case 
with early legal papers. Avoiding any synopsis 
of these charters, we will quote from several ad- 
mirable statements of the facts connected with 
the foundation and early history of this inter- 
esting corporation, which are found in the min- 
utes of the Philadelphia Monthly Meetings. 

Under date of 1772, when the original 
Monthly Meeting was divided into three, called 
respectively “The Monthly Meetings for the 





Northern, Middle, and Southern Districts,” the 
minutes state: “That, as the Public School, 
founded by charter in this city was so founded 
at the request, cost and charges of this Monthly 
Meeting, and was supported and maintained be- 
fore and after obtaining the first charter, by the 
voluntary contributions of the members thereof, 
and continued under direction of the meeting 
many years, we hope and desire it may ever 
be the care of the overseers of the said school, 
whenever, by the decease of any of them, or 
otherwise, any vacancy may happen, and a new 
nomination be necessary, to choose such mem- 
bers of our religious Society to succeed as over- 
seers of the school, who will be really concerned 
to support it on its original foundation, and con- 
tinue a religious care for the education of our 
children in a manner consistent with our Chris- 
tian profession and principles. And as, by the 
last charter, the power of the overseers is ex- 
tended to the setting up and support of schools 
in any part of the county of Philadelphia, and 
it is evident the early care of Friends here was 
exerted for the real interests of their posterity, 
and successors, with a full purpose that this in- 
stitution should always remain under the direc- 
tion of Friends, we earnestly recommend that 
such a connection may ever be maintained be- 
tween the overseers of the school and the several 
Monthly Meetings of Friends in this city, that 
they may constantly be united in promoting 
the good purposes intended; and that this, the 
religious instruction and education of our youth, 
may appear to be attended to in the manner 
this important part of our duty requires.” 

The views expressed in the foregoing minute 
were considered at a special meeting of the over- 
seers of the Public School, held on the 10th of 
the Third Month, 1772, at which twelve out of 
the fifteen members were present. 

On this occasion the following minute was 
adopted by the overseers :— 

“The proposal lately made in the Monthly 
Meeting in this city, of establishing two more 
Monthly Meetings, being now considered, it ap- 
pears necessary at this time to look baék to the 
original institution of the Public School in this 
city, and to review the former and present state 
thereof under our present charter, by a suitable 
memorial,in order that it may be more fully known 
to Friends of this City and County; and as it 
hath been the care of the overseers of the school 
hitherto, so it is now our earnest desire, that the 
same care may be continued to nominate such 
only to be overseers who are members of our 
Religious Society, in fellowship with the Quar- 
terly and Monthly Meetings of Friends in this 
City and County. And it is now agreed, that 
as far as may be in our power, we ought to 
support and confirm such a connection with the 
said meetings, so that, on any occasion in which 
the reputation and interests of the Society may 
be promoted in the discharge of the trust com- 
mitted to us agreeable to our charter, we may 
ever be ready and willing to hear and consider 
anything which may be offered to us by the said 
Monthly or Quarterly Meetings.” 

In the year 1779, the three Monthly Meetings 
appointed a joint committee in relation to the 
subject of education. In their interesting re- 
port, under date of the twenty-fourth of the 
Seventh Month of that year, is contained the 
following reference to a conference held with the 
overseers of the Public School :— 


“ Having, conformable to the tenor of our 
appointment, united in an inquiry into the 
causes of the evident degeneracy and corruption 
in the manners and deportment of many of the 






youth among us, and endeavored to obtain in- 
formation under what regulations they receive 
their school education, in order whereto we have 
met and conferred with the overseers of the 
Public School, and find in that Board a dispo- 
sition to concur with the Monthly Meeting in 
such practical salutary measures as may tend to 
the religious preservation and more pious in- 
struction of Friends’ children.” 


“That this disposition in the corporation to 


unite with the Monthly Meetings in a religious 
care for the essential good of posterity, and in 
all their proceedings to continue and maintain 
a connection and harmony with them, is clearly 
consistent with the nature and original founda- 
tion of their trust and the continued sense and 
practice of that Board, appears from all the 
circumstances of the institution, on tracing it up 
to its small beginning in 1689, when under di- 
rection of the Monthly Meeting a school was 
opened and supported by the voluntary contri- 
butions of the members and subject to the man- 
agement and inspection of a committee of that 
meeting; which committee, or their successors, 
were a few years after incorporated with certain 
powers and privileges to hold and convey lands, 
etc., with a right to perpetual succession, at the 
special requests, costs and charges of said 
Monthly Meeting, as appears from the minutes 
of said meeting and the tenor of the charters 
obtained for the regular establishment of said 
school. 
Penn is set forth (to show the rights Friends 
had to expect such a grant,) that for the enjoy- 
ment of their consciences and other privileges 
mentioned in King Charles’ patent, he (the said 
Wm. Penn), with a large colony of the people 
of God called Quakers, did transport them- 
selves into this Province, and at their own risk, 
cost, pains and charges, settled and planted the 
same. 
the overseers have 
powers enlarged, and, by a very considerable 
advance in the value of the estate transferred to 
their trust by the said Monthly Meeting, and 
of the legacies and donations of sundry of its 
members, their funds have so increased as to 
enable them, from time to time, to open and set- 
tle additional schools; so that not only the chil- 
dren of poor Friends have fully partaken of 
useful learning, but the benefit has also been 
extended to others. Rules for the conduct of 
the masters, behavior of the scholars, and 
the maintenance of order and discipline in the 
schools, have been framed by the overseers, and 
the observance of them enjoined—containing 
matter of instruction and wholesome restraint 
of a very beneficial tendency, if duly carried 
into effect. 
the good thereby intended, affords an affecting 


In that granted in 1701 by William 


charters the number of 
n increased and their 


By succeedin 


But what has materially obstructed 


view of the necessity and importance of parents 


and heads of families living under the exercise 
of a truly Christian tenderness and care for 


their offspring and those under their authority 
and direction ; for, though trustees -be vigilant 
and faithful in their endeavors to inculcate 
moral and religious instruction and to enforce 
rules of discipline and restraint, their labor is 
rendered ineffectual by parents and masters of 
families refusing or neglecting to cooperate 
with them.” 

* * * * * K 

“To remove or in some measure remedy this 
radical defect in the education of our youth, 
demands the most serious attention, as well of 
the Monthly Meetings as of religiously concerned 
individuals; that a deep sense of what the na- 
ture of our holy profession calls for may so 
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fasten upon our understandings, as to arouse us 
from a supineness and insensibility so dangerous 
to the well-being of the rising generation, and 
pregnant with pernicious consequences to human 
society.” 

The committee propounded a series of ques- 
tions to the overseers of the Public Schools, in 
response to which that body, at a meeting held 
Seventh Month 12th, 1779, returned answers in 
detail, from which it appears that at that time 
it was conducting nine different schools (children 
of both sexes being taught), two of which were 
composed of children of Friends, or such as had 
claims upon our Religious Society, whilst the 
others were attended by a miscellaneous class of 
children. One of these schools was taught by 
the Christian philanthropist, Anthony Benezet, 
and another by Rebecca Jones, a devoted re- 
ligious character, whose name will, no doubt, be 
recognized as among the most worthy of honor 
of former generations. These schools certainly 
contained as many as 200 scholars, and the 
number may have been as great as 300: very 
large schools for the population of Philadelphia 
at that time. 

In closing their reply, the overseers say: 

“On the whole we have ground to hope, if 
the weighty concern of the Yearly Meeting is 
duly attended to by parents and others who 
have the oversight and care of children, and our 
endeavors so to promote it fervently united with, 
that a reformation may take place for the essen- 
tial good of the youth and our Religious Society 
in general, in which necessary work the overseers 
of the schools in this city will gladly cooperate 
with their brethren as far as comes under their 
notice and trust.” 

(To be continued.) 


Epistle of John Crook on the Death of 


John Samm. 

My dear friends, keep low in your minds, and 
delight to be often in the deeps with God. Oh, 
watch! I even beseech you all, as dear brethren, 
that by the Lord’s taking away of his servants 
of late, that have been blessed instruments in 
his hands, you may come the nearer unto that 
teacher, and hear his voice daily, which cannot 
be removed into a corner ; that ye may all say, 
in truth of heart, we are come unto that ministry 
which cannot be taken away by reason of death. 
Oh, that you may all feel more of this ministry 
in your assemblies daily, and keep in that seed 
of life, where you live with the spirits of those 
just men, whose bodies are removed from you. 
Indeed, I feel the Lord mightily at work in this 
his day ; be but still, and you will see his won- 
ders as in the days past: let love abound among 
you, as at the beginning, and be pure and clean 
in heart, and you will see, by all God’s dealings, 
what He aims at, which is certainly to raise up 
his own life in you all, over all the world, unto 
his own praise and your joy forever. 

All you that are sensible of the taking away 
of dear John Samm as being often refreshed by 
his life, and comforted through his ministry, 
sink down into the fountain from whence he had 
all his supplies; and drink ye of the same, bles- 
sing the Lord, that the fountain is in Christ the 
promised seed, unto whom feel your daily access. 
Oh, ye beloved of the Lord! say in your hearts, 
with my soul, O God! it is enough that we have 
thyself to go unto; and that we can in thy life, 
enjoy communion with the spirits of the just 
ones ; and lift up your heads over all the world, 
and be not dismayed with any amazement, either 
inward or outward, for your Redeemer lives, and 
your ransomer will not tarry. And you that 
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are full of sorrow, by reason of your temptations 
and trials, which are many and that your own 
strength is so small; I say unto you all, lift up 
your heads; for you that cannot live without 
Christ but feel your daily need of Him, He will 
not leave you, nor forsake you. Thou art a true 
heir of Him, thou canst not live without Him; 
to thee He will come, and will not tarry; and 
in the mean time, as a good soldier, endure the 
hardship: it is but yet a little while, and He will 
appear without sin unto thy soul’s salvation. 





SELECTED. 

A New Version of Imprisoned Music; or, 

The Singing Log. 

The wife of C. H. Spurgeon says :— 

“Those who delight in the sweet flow of softly 
rhymed verse above the heavier diction of solid 
prose, will gladly welcome a new version of the 
allegory of the ‘Singing Log.’ A friend kindly 
took the trouble to put the little legend into 
verse, and my dear husband thought the stanzas 
so good that they ought-to be better. With no 
small labor and pains he fashioned the poem 
anew, writing several fresh verses, and in general 
recasting the whole. ‘The new version,’ as he 
calls it, was sent home from Mentone, with the 
title of ‘ Mrs. Spurgeon’s “Gem” reset,’ and I am 
very proud of my husband’s commendation. 
Since ‘gems’ are rare things with me, I natur- 
ally desire to make the most of this solitary 
specimen, and therefore I have great pleasure in 
reproducing the allegory under this more at- 
tractive form. 

“Thus polished and sparkling, I hope it may 
find even greater grace in the sight of my friends 
than on its former appearance; but beyond this 
hope there shines out a better and brighter con- 
fidence; for I think I may tell, without the 
shadow of a boast, how graciously the Lord has 
honored the little parable by making it the mes- 
senger of comfort or content to so many of his 
people, that I have been amazed at his conde- 
scension in thus using it, and am encouraged 
therefrom to believe that its mission of love is 
not yet fully accomplished.” 


At the close of a dark and cloudy day, 
As the deeper night drew on, 

On my languishing couch I wearily lay, 
My joy for the moment gone. 


Within my room all was cosy and bright, 
Yet a shadow of night had crept 

Over my soul, and had hid from my sight 
The hand in which mine was kept. 


Depressed and saddened, I labored in vain 
To gaze on my loving Lord. 

Oh, when will his presence return again, 
And light on my spirit be poured ! 


Whence comes it my Lord so bitterly chides, 
And sends me such grievous pain? 

The sun, and the moon, and the stars He hides, 
And clouds return after the rain. 


He heard : and an answer was strangely given, 
A still small voice from the throne; 

No seraphim brought the message from heaven, 
Yet it came from the Lord alone. 


A while in my room reigns a silence deep ; 
The only sounds in mine ear 

Arise from the flames which crackle and leap, 
And flash forth a flickering cheer. 


When we suddenly heard a strange, sweet song, 
Like the robin’s tender trill, 

A whisper, a sonnet, the flames among; 
It caused our hearts to thrill. 


“Can a bird be singing this gloomy night;” 
In startled surprise, we say. 

“ Whence comes such an anthem of calm delight 
As from harps that are far away ?” 


In silent wonder we listen again, 
Till my friend in a whisper said, 

“Tis yon old oak log sings that soft, weird strain 

From amidst its fiery bed.” 


’Twas so; and as once the Lord spoke out 
From the bush which burned with flame, 
So now to our spirits, beyond a doubt, 
His voice from the oak log came. 


From the heart of the oak, fire had loosed the bands 
Of music imprisoned of yore, 

When the trees of the field had clapp’d their hands 
And cried out the Lord before. 


When its branches waved ’neath the heaven’s blue 
Through the livelong summer day, 

Full many a bird to their shadow flew 
With its carol glad and gay. 


The song of the thrush and the hum of the bee, 
And the music of evening bells, 

All sank in the soul of the old oak-tree ; 
And now the sweet tale it tells. 


The hardened growth of full many a ring 
Fettered fast the imprisoned lays, 

Till these flames of fire their freedom bring, 
And they dance in the joyous blaze, 


The fire which consumes has lent it a tongue, 
And the oak log sings as it dies; 

It yieldeth its all while its heart is wrung— 
Tis a song and a sacrifice. 
* x x * + * 


And thus was a message most sweetly brought 
By the old oak log to me; 

It raised me aloft from each gloomy thought, 
And from sorrow it set me free. 


If trial and pain be as flames to my heart, 
To fetch forth its latent praise, 
With joy I accept the sufferer’s part, 
And would choose it all my days. 
a 
SELECTED. 


“THE BLIND AND THE LAME.” 


A blind man wandering in the street 
A helpless cripple soon doth meet, 
And each man hopes, with spirits glad, 
Aid from the other may be had. 


“ Help thee!” the cripple cries. 
For I myself can hardly go 
Upon my way. But hold! I see 
Thy shoulders broad may easily 


“Ah, no! 


“ A burden bear, so carry me, 
And I will tell the path to thee; 
So shall become thy strong limbs mine, 
And my good eye sight shall be thine.” 


Upon the blind man’s back so strong 
The lame man climbs; they go along, 
Performing thus, this happy pair, 

That which apart they ne’er would dare. 


The gift of others thou hast not, 

Nor fall thy gifts to others’ lot ; 

But, ah! this incompleteness leads 

To generous thoughts and helpful deeds. 





For “ Tue Frrenv.” 
A Plain Dress and the Plain Language. 


There are many who have experienced that a 
plain dress and the plain language have proved 
as a hedge about them, contributing in no small 
degree to their preservation from evils. Irk- 
some as the parental restraint in these particulars 
has been at the time to the unmortified will, years 
of experience under the teachings of Divine 
Grace, have changed the whole course of feeling 
in the matter, and raised a tribute of gratitude 
to those who would not yield to the craving of 
the natural mind, but steadfastly stood their 
ground against indulgence in fashionable attire 
and address. Many have had occasion to rise 
up and call those blessed, who thus curbed their 
inclinations. It is not unusual to find these tes- 
timonies designated as small matters; and we 
have no disposition to magnify them beyond 
their proper importance. But the Bible assures 
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ys in several places, that they are not too small 
to claim the notice, and to call forth the com- 
mands of the Most High, through his inspired 
servants; and we have signal proofs of his hot 
displeasure against those who decked themselves 
in ornamental apparel. Nothing can be small 
which the Almighty ordains ; and if we disregard 
the expressions of his will, our compliance in 
ter things will not be likely to meet with 
acceptance. The simple and seemingly unim- 
rtant injunction to Moses, “Put off thy shoes 
from off thy feet,” was from the same source as 
the command to deliver the Lord’s chosen people 
out of Egyptian bondage, and equally obligatory ; 
and had. Moses presumed to disregard it, there 
js no probability he would ever have been 
coal as the servant of the Most High, to 
stand unawed before the proud despots of the 
















Israel. It is not for finite reason to presume to 
argue against those things, and because it has 
pleased our Heavenly Father to reveal the great 
truths of Christian redemption, to diminish by 
contrast with these, and affect to despise and 
ridicule his commands in minor affairs. Such 
cast opprobrium on the Holy Scriptures and 
their inspired writers, and are in danger of being 
found “fighters against God.” Those members 
of our religious Society who have been most de- 
voted to do the Lord’s will have found the cross 












they had any hope of wearing the crown; and 
being faithful in this, has not only yielded 
them enduring peace, but opened the way tor 
further disclosures of their Lord’s will, and He 
has clothed them with strength, as a fruit of their 
obedience, by which they have been enabled to 
run with holy stability and joy the further ways 
of his requiring. Tuomas Evans. 
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For ‘‘ Tue Frienp.”’ 


Mercury and Venus, 
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evening stars, being near together and very 
prominent in late twilight. They are several 
degrees north of west, and 7° farther north than 
the sun is. Being so far north, and especially 
north of the sun makes them much more promi- 
nent than if they were far south of the sun. 
Venus is so brilliant that any person can easily 
know it from any other star in that part of the 
firmament. Mercury was north of Venus and 
two degrees distant on the 25th of Fourth Month. 
They both move upward—to the east—but Mer- 
cury goes faster and stays a little above its bright 
companion till the 10th of Fifth Month, when it 
has come back right north of it again, after 
which it leaves Venus for the sun; and will be- 
come invisible to the naked eye about Fifth Mo. 
20th. These planets are frequently about as 
near together as they are now; but they are sel- 
dom so far north and so easily seen. 

These planets are called Inferior Planets be- 
cause they are nearer the sun than the earth is, 
and entirely within the earth’s orbit. So they 
are always comparatively near the sun—never 
hear the eastern part of the sky in the evening, 
hor west in the morning. Indeed the greatest 
angular distance from the sun that Venus ever 
can be is hardly 49°; and Mercury seldom or 
never reaches 29°. Venus is nearly as large as 
the world we live on, but Mercury is not half so 
large—being only 3,200 miles in diameter. Venus 
appears to be surrounded with a dense atmos- 
phere, and seems more likely to be inhabited 
than any other planet, except our own. 

W. Dawson. 
SPICELAND, Inp., Fourth Mo. 25th, 1890. 























Some Scripture Passages Incidentally Brought 


takers of flesh and blood, so Christ also took part 
of the same, that He, through the death of his 


death, that is the devil, and set us free from the 


earth, and to become the mighty deliverer of 


in language and dress, one that must be borne, if 


These planets now form an interesting pair of 
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For “Tue Frrenp.”’ 


unto God and the Lamb. And in their mouth 
was found no guile; for they are without fault 
before the throne of God. But they were often 
faulted by men: for the world is at enmity with 
God. These have the everlasting gospel to 
preach to them that dwell on the earth; both by 
their upright, consistent walking before men ; or 
as a vocal gift from God, as He, in his wisdom, 
may deem best. These are they which came out 
of great tribulation, and did not sink under their 
trials but washed their robes and made them white 
in the blood, or life-giving virtue or power of the 
Lamb. They shall hunger no more for earthly 
food ; neither shall they thirst any more, for the 
Lamb which is in the midst of the throne shall 
feed them, and lead them unto living fountains 
of waters; and God himself shall wipe away all 
tears from their eyes. And may not his king- 
dom come, and his will be done here on earth as 
it isin heaven? And may we not come spirit- 
ually unto Mount Sion, and unto the city of the 
living God, the heavenly Jerusalem, and to an 
innumerable company of angels, to the general 
assembly and Church of the first-born, which 
are written in heaven, and to God the Judge of 
all, and to the spirits of just men made perfect, 
and to Jesus the Mediator of the new covenant, 
and to the blood of sprinkling that speaketh 
better things than that of Abel. But in order 
to this, we must see that we refuse not Him that 
speaketh in the secret of every soul. For if the 

escape not who refused Moses on earth, aa 
more shall not we escape if we turn away from 
Him who speaketh from heaven, whose voice 
then shook the earth, but now He hath promised 
saying, yet once more I shake not the earth only 
but also heaven. So the false rests that many, 
I fear, are striving to content themselves with 
and enjoy, must be shaken and removed, that 
nothing but that which cannot be shaken may 
remain. D. H. 


Dustin, Inp., Fourth Mo. 9th, 1890. 


to View. 
Forasmuch as the children of God are par- 


body, might destroy him who has the power of 


law of sin and death, by obedience to the law of 
the Spirit of Life in Christ Jesus. So He took 
not on Him the nature of angels, but the seed of 
Abraham; and was made like his brethren, and 
a merciful high priest, for in that He himself 
hath suffered, being tempted He is able to succor 
them that are tempted; and make us partakers 
of his holiness, if we hold fast the beginning of 
our confidence steadfast unto the end. So let us 
keep to the profession of our faith without 
wavering. Seeing we have such a great High 
Priest who has passed into the heavens before 
us, and was touched with a feeling of our infirmi- 
ties, and was tempted in all points like as we are, 
yet without sin, let us come with more confi- 
dence to the throne of grace that we may obtain 
mercy, and find grace to help in time of need. 
And having this confidence, we may at times 
enter into the holiest, or the holy of holies, even 
this side the grave, by the blood or life-giving 
power of Jesus, and by a new and living way, 
which He has consecrated for us by his death 
and sufferings; and having Him for our high 
priest over the house of God, let us draw more 
near to Him in our worship, in full assurance of 
faith, having our hearts sprinkled from an evil 
conscience, and our bodies washed with pure 
water. Not the water which puts away the filth 
of the flesh ; but the water which flows from the 
pure river of life. For there is a river, the 
streams whereof make glad the whole City of 
God. In it we must witness our souls repeatedly 
baptized until they are made sufficiently clean 
for the spirit of infinite purity to dwell in. And 
this is the alone baptism which now saves us. 
While John’s baptism was only a superficial 
and figurative work. But it pointed to Christ’s 
which was to be inward, with the Holy Ghost, and 
that fire which burns as an oven (inwardly) and 
was to increase, while John’s was to decrease; 
and if decrease, then vanish away. 

But we must be buried with Him by baptism 
into his death and sufferings before we can be 
raised with him into newness of life. So if we 
would reign with Him, we must suffer with Him. 
And if the Spirit of Him that raised up Jesus 
from the dead dwell in you, He that raised up 
Christ from the dead shall also quicken our mor- 
tal bodies by his Spirit that dwelleth in us. But 
if we have not the Spirit of Christ we are none 
of his, and continue to live after the gratifica- 
tions of the flesh. And if we live after the flesh, 
we shall die, spiritually. But if we, through the 
Spirit do mortify the fleshly deeds of the body, 
we shall live. And the life that we then live 
will be by faith in the Son of God. And if any 
man is in Christ he is a new creature. All old 
things pertaining to the fallen or fleshly nature 
are done away ; and all things are of God instead 
of the evil one. And the Spirit helps our in- 
firmities, so as to prevent them from becoming 
sinful. And as long as we are led by the Spirit of 
God, we are the sons of God. And while we walk 
in his light, we have fellowship one with another, 
and witness the blood of Jesus Christ to cleanse 
us from all sin. These are not defiled for they 
are virgins. ‘hese are they which follow the 
Lamb whithersoever He goeth. These were re- 
deemed from among men, being the first fruits 





A Nickels Travels—An incident occurred 
yesterday on a Chestnut street car that exempli- 
fied the power contained in one little nickel, 
says the Philadelphia Inquirer. A stout man 
handed a dime to the conductor, who, before 
returning the change, collected a nickel from a 
female passenger, evidently a washerwoman, 
and handed the nickel to the stout man. Turn- 
ing to a passenger, a friend evidently, and who 
had got on before the stout man, the latter 
handed him the nickel, remarking with a laugh 
at the same time: “There, Bob, I owe you five 
cents, and that squares us.” 

“Bob” took the coin with a smile, and, leaning 
across the aisle, said to an acquaintance with 
whom he had been talking, and who was accom- 
panied by a lady, evidently his wife : 

“There’s that five cents I bet you on Boyer’s 
majority.” 

The acquaintance flipped the coin from his 
right to his left hand and handed it to his female 
companion, with the remark : 

“There’s that five cents I borrowed for that 
cigar this morning.” 

Smiling sweetly the lady accepted the coin, 
and, reaching over, dropped it into the washer- 
woman’s hand, saying: 

“There’s the five cents I owe you, and that 
just makes us square.” 

It was all done so quickly and in such an 
off-hand way that it was not until the coin was 
in the hand of its first possessor that the passen- 
gers whose ownership it had passed realized what 
a number of debts the small piece had paid, 
passing in turn through the hands of the washer- 
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woman, the conductor, the stout man, the stout 
man’s friend, the stout man’s friend’s acquaint- 
ance, the stout man’s friend’s acquaintance’s 
wife, and the stout man’s friend’s acquaintance’s 
wife’s washerwoman, in all paying seven debts 
and coming back to the original possessor. 


Scolding is Never in Order. 


Many a father who will not strike his child 
feels free toscold him. Anda scolding mother is 
not always deemed the severest and most unjust 
of mothers. Yet, while it is sometimes right to 
strike a child, it is at no time right to scold one. 
Scolding is, in fact, never in order, in dealing 
with a child or in any other duty of life. 

To “scold” is to assail with noisy speech. 
The word itself seems to have a primary mean- 
ing akin to that of barking or howling. From 
its earliest use it has borne a bad reputation. In 
common law, “a common scold” is a public 
nuisance, against which the civil authority may 
be invoked by the disturbed neighborhood. 
And it is true to-day as it was when spoken by 
John Skelton, four centuries ago, that 

“ A slaunderous tunge, a tunge of a skolde, 

Worketh more mischiefe than can be tolde.” 


Scolding is always an expression of a bad spirit 
and of a loss of temper. This is as truly the 
case when a lovely mother scolds her child for 
breaking his playthings wilfully, or for soiling 
his third dress in one forenoon by playing in the 
gutter which he was forbidden to approach, as 
when one apple-woman yells out her abuse of 
another apple-woman in a street-corner quarrel. 
In either case the essence of the scolding is in 
the multiplication of hot words in expression of 
strong feelings that, while eminently natural, 
ought to be held in better control. The words 
themselves may be very different in the two 
cases, but the spirit and method are much alike 
in both. It is scolding in the one case as in the 
other ; and scolding is never in order. 

If a child has done wrong, a child needs talk- 
ing to; but no parent ought to talk to a child 
while that pareut is unable to talk in a natural 
tone of voice, and with carefully measured words. 
If the parent is tempted to speak rapidly, or to 
multiply words without stopping to weigh them, 
or to show an excited state of feeling, the parent’s 
first duty is to gain entire self-control. Until 
that control is secured, there is no use of the 
parent’s trying to attempt any measure of child- 
training. The loss of self-control is for the time 
being an utter loss of power for the control of 
others. This is as true in one sphere as in 
another. 

An admirable work on “ Dog-Training” says 
on this very point, to the dog-trainer: “ You 
must keep perfectly cool and must suffer no sign 
to escape of any anger or impatience ; for if you 
cannot control your temper, you are not the one 
to train a dog.” “Do not allow yourself,” says 
this instructor, “under any circumstances to speak 
to your pupil in anything but your ordinary 
tone of voice.” And, recognizing the difficulties 
of the case, he adds: “ Exercise an unwearied 
patience ; and if at any time you find the strain 
upon your nerves growing a little tense, leave 
him at once, and wait until you are perfectly 
calm before resuming the lesson.” That is good 
counsel for him who would train a dog—or a 
child ; for in either dog-training or child-train- 
ing, scolding—loud and excited talking—is never 
in order. 

In giving commands or in giving censure to a 
child, the fewer and the more calmly spoken 
words the better. A child soon learns that 


scolding means less than quiet talking; and he 
even comes to find a certain satisfaction in wait- 
ing silently until the scolder has blown off the 
surplus feeling which vents itself in this way. 
There are times, indeed, when words may be 
multiplied to advantage in explaining to a child 
the nature and consequences of his offence, and 
the reasons why he should do differently in the 
future; but oth words should always be spoken 
in gentleness, and in self-controlled earnestness. 
Scolding, rapidly spoken censure and protest in 
the exhibit of strong feeling, is never in order as 
a means of training and directing a child. 

Most parents, even the gentler and kindlier 
parents, scold their children more or less. Rarely 
can a child say, “My parents never scold me.” 
Many a child is well trained in spite of his being 
scolded. Many a parent is a good parent not- 
withstanding the fact that he scolds his children. 
But no child is ever helped or benefited by any 
scolding that he receives; and no parent ever 
helps or benefits his child by means of a scold- 
ing. Scolding is not always ruinous, but it is 
always out of place. 

If, indeed, scolding has any good effect at all, 
that effect is on the scolder, and not on the 
scolded. Scolding is the outburst of strong feel- 
ing that struggles for the mastery under the 
pressure of some outside provocation. It never 
benefits the one against whom it is directed, nor 
yet those who are its outside observers, however 
it may give physical relief to the one who in- 
dulges in it. If, therefore, scolding is an unavoid- 
able necessity on the part of any parent, let that 
parent at once shut himself, or herself, up in a 
room, where the scolding can be indulged in 
without harming any one. But let it be remem- 
bered that, as an element in child-training scold- 
ing is never, never, in order.—S. S. Times. 


Natural History, Science, etc. 


Plants that Keep Hotels—In a recent issue 
of the Botanical Magazine, Sir Joseph Hooker 


figures and describes a member of a peculiar 
class of plants that in popular language may be 


termed plants that keep hotels. An Italian 
botanist, Beccari, has written a complete mono- 
graph of them, comprising 212 pages, and giving 
54 plates. The larger number of them belong 
to the natural order Rubiaceae, and are indeed 
very closely allied to the partridge berry of our 
woods— Mitchella repens; though no one would 
suspect the relationship from a mere glance at 
the plant figured by Hooker, which he names 
Myrmecodia Beccari, and is a native of tropical 
Australia. It is an epiphyte, growing on trees as 
some orchids do, and, like orchids, develops the 
lower part of the plant into a sort of pseudo-bulb, 
which has a corrugated surface, and is for all the 
world like a huge osage orange ball. The little 
nodules covering the surface are, however, each 
crowned by a short spine, and the tint of the 
pseudo-bulb, or tuber, is a bark-brown, instead 
of yellowish-green, as in the osage orange. Thick 
stems a few inches long grow from the top of 
this tuber, crowned by thick leaves, which at first 
sight one might take for leaves of our Kalmia, 
or wood-laurel. What purpose in the economy 
of the life of the plant these bulbs perform is 
not manifest; but in the economy of Nature they 
serve as hotels for the entertainment of insects, 
chiefly ants. These hollow them out into cham- 
bers and galleries. As we judge from Dr. 
Hooker’s brief remarks, some species of ants 
have taken to these plants, and they have be- 
come their native homes, just as some swallow 
took to the chimneys on the advent of civilized 





man. The relation between plants and ingegy 
has been believed of late to be one of mutual 
advantage, and the parts, and especially the flora] 
parts of plants, have been supposed to have be 
come ore modified in order to adapt them 
especially to receive in proper style their insegt 
visitors, who in turn for the visits confer ineatj. 
mable favors. Just what advantage follows the 
generosity of this plant in keeping open houg 
for the ants does not appear from the shor 
chapter of Dr. Hooker; but it seems to be with 
similar results as in other departments of the 
floral kingdom. There we generally find that 
those plants that have taken on special adapt 
tions have a hard time in getting along, and am 
in many cases threatened with extinction, while 
self-fertilizers and those which in other ways are 
self-dependent, like purslane and chickweed, ar 
the best fitted for making their way in the 
world. This plant is from the Gulf of Carpen. 
taria, and Dr. Hooker says “is extremely rar 
there,” so that the hospitality afforded the anty 
does not seem to have been reciprocated by 
these creatures at any rate. 


Desert Plants.—Ex periments in Northern Au 
tralia have demonstrated the value of a kind of 
stone-clover, originally imported from Westem 
China, which seems almost to equal the cactuis in 
its capacity for flourishing in a rainless climate, 
In two or three years the trailing sprouts of the 
irrepressible little plant will spread over whole 
square leagues of arid uplands, preparing a soil 
for other crops, and in the meantime furnishing 
food for myriads of bees. As a cattle food itis 
inferior to other kinds of clover, but might prove 
decidedly preferable to the sage brush nuisance 
of our southwestern prairies. 


Odor of the Acacia.—According to the calev 
lations of the captain we were fifty geographical 
miles from the coast of Australia, when one 
morning we perceived for the first time the smell 
of land, in this instance a peculiarly bitter but 
mildly aromatic odor, as of fragrant resin. This 
fragrance, doubtless, came from the acacias 
which at this time were in full bloom. For by 
the aid of the wind these trees, particularly Acw 
cia fragrans, diffuse the fragrance of their flower 
to a great distance, and this morning there was 
blowing a fresh, damp breeze directly from the 
land.—Lumholtz’s Travels in Australia. 


Mosquito Tobaceo.—In a former work on Chins 
—“A Journey to the Tea Countries”—I noticed 
a curious substance called “mosquito tobacco,” 
or “mosquito physic,” for it is known by both 
of these names, which I had met with for the 
first time when travelling in the western parts of 
the province of Chekiang on my way to the 
Bohea Mountains and the great black-tea coun 
try of Woo-e-shan. The day before the discovery 
was made had been very hot, and during the 
night such swarms of mosquitoes came that neither 
my servants nor myself had been allowed to 
close our eyes. I had no curtains with me, and 
looked forward with dread to many such sleep- 
less nights during the journey. “Why don't 
you procure some mun-jung-ean?” said the boat 
men to my servants. Delighted to find there 
was some simple remedy, I sent on shore to the 
first village we passed, and procured some sticks 
of this invaluable substance. I found it answered 
the purpose admirably, and used it every night 
during the remainder of that journey wherever 
I happened to sleep, whether in boats, in temples, 
or in the common inns of the country.—R. For 
tune’s Travels in China. 

The substance, he subsequently found, was 
made of pine and juniper sawdust, wormwood 
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jeaves, tobacco leaves, and a small proportion 
of arsenic and a mineral called nu-wang. 


Fijian Cooking.— Another process which I have 
watched with considerable interest, is that of the 
irls preparing mandrai, which is bread made of 
anas and bread-fruit. A Fijian baker’s oven 
js simply a c lined with plantain leaves and 
filled with bananas or bread-fruit, on which 
the girls tread to compress them into a pulpy 
mass: this they then cover with a thick layer of 
n leaves and stones, and leave it to ferment, 
a process which begins about the third day. 
The indescribable stench which poisons the air 
for half a mile round on the day when these 
dreadful pits are opened is simply intolerable,— 
at least to the uneducated nose of us, the papa- 
langi (i. e., foreigners), but the Fijian inhales it 
vith delight, therein scenting the bread and 
puddings in which he most delights. 

These puddings are sometimes made on a 
gigantic scale, on the occasion of any great 
gathering of the tribes. One has been described 
tome as measuring twenty feet in circumference ; 
and on the same occasion—namely, the mar- 
riage of old King Tanoa’s daughter to Ngavindi, 
the chief of the Fisherman Tribe—there was 
one dish of green leaves prepared, ten feet long 
by five wide, on which were piled turtles and 
pigs roasted whole: there was also a wall of 
cooked fish, five feet in height and sixty feet 
long. The puddings are generally made of taro, 
cooked and pounded, and made into small lumps, 
which are baked, and afterwards all heaped in 
one great pit lined with banana leaves, and 
mixed up with sugar-cane juice and pounded 
cocoa-nut. I have been told about one great 
feast for which nineteen gigantic puddings were 
prepared, the two largest being respectively 
nineteen and twenty-one feet in circumference. 
Verily our familiar Scottish haggis must bow to 
those Fijian cousins, and confess himself to be 
no longer the 

“Great chieftain of the pudding race.” 
Certainly the masses of food accumulated on 
these great days beat everything we have heard 
of even at ancient Scottish funeral feasts. Enor- 
mous ovens were prepared (they would be so 
still at any great gathering of chiefs). They are 
simply great pits, perhaps ten feet deep and 
twenty in diameter, which are lined with fire- 
wood, on which is arranged a layer of stones: 
when these are heated the animals to be roasted 
are laid on them, with several hot stones inside 
each to secure cooking throughout. Then comes 
a covering of leaves and earth, and the baking 
process completes itself. This, on a smaller 
seale, is the manner in which our daily pig is 
cooked. I have seen a bill of fare which in- 
cluded fifty pigs roasted whole, seventy baked 
turtles, fifteen tons of sweet pudding, fifty tons 
of yams and taro, and piles of yanyona roots, 

ides many trifling daintie.—C. F. Gordon 
Cummings at Home in Fiji. 





Items. 

Getting Rid of a Preacher.—The Presbyterian 
states that in a wealthy Episcopal Church in Pitts- 
burg, Pa., the vestry wished a change, and asked 
the minister to resign. This he positively declined ; 
and was then informed that after a certain time the 
rectory would be leased to another party. A com- 
promise was finally agreed upon, the minister prom- 
ising to vacate the premises at a time fixed upon, 
with the endesinniion that on his departure he 


was to receive the sum of $5,000. 
Is not this an illustration of one of the disad- 
vantages attendant upon a system of paid ministry? 


Church Music.—The Presbyterian, in commenting 
upon the high prices paid to accomplished musi- 
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cians for church services, says:—“ They are em- 
ployed not so much to stir worshipful emotions as 
to yield entertainment.” After stating that a cer- 
tain Presbyterian congregation in New York pays 
one of its lady singers $5,000 a year, and querying 
whether it is right and becoming to employ pro- 
fessional stars in sacred service, quotes from an 
Episcopalian paper, the Churchman, which says :— 
“ The tendency to turn churches into concert rooms, 
and choirs into operatic choruses, is becoming more 
common every day.” 

As to the effect upon the listeners, the Presby- 
terian says, “It is not salutary, the attention is di- 
rected to it not as a means of God-uplifting, but as 
an artistic performance. The talk generally upon 
leaving the sanctuary is not how edifying was the 
truth presented to-day, or how spiritual and ele- 
vating the service, but how finely Miss So-and-So 
sang, or possibly some hyper-critic has his excep- 
tion to take.” 

Bible in Public Schools.—The Supreme Court of 
Wisconsin has decided that the use of the Bible as 
a book of religious instruction in the public schools 
conflicts with the constitution of that State. It is 
said this decision does not prohibit its use as a work 
of history or general literature. 





“St.” Austin, although approving of music 
in church exercises, “bewails the danger of 
being too much carried away by the delight of 
the Sennen, and confesses that he had some- 
times been more pleased with the music than 
affected with what was sung.” 

“As to music as an amusement, too much 
time must never be given to it, and extreme care 
ought to be taken, as a judicious and experi- 
enced tutor observes, that children be not set to 
learn it very young, because it is a thing which 
bewitches the senses, dissipates the mind exceed- 
ingly, and alienates it from serious studies.”— 
Butler’s Lives of the Saints, vol. 10, pp. 536-537. 
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PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING. _ 
(Concluded from page 311.) 

On Third-day morning, Joseph Walton and 
John E. Carter were appointed to act as clerk 
and assistant clerk for the present year. 

This sitting was mainly occupied with the 
consideration of the first six queries. It was a 
weighty meeting, in which many subjects claimed 
notice, and called forth earnest counsel, exhorta- 
tion, or caution from exercised brethren. 

The young men were encouraged to attend 
meetings for discipline, which might prove to 
them schools of instruction and of spiritual ben- 
efit. Friends who had employés or others, whose 
time was under their prion were admonished 
to open the way for such to attend religious 
meetings in the middle of the week. The bles- 
sedness of communion with Christ was spoken 
of as an encouragement to those who belonged 
to small meetings where but few assembled. 
The spirit of Christianity was shown to be one 
of love; but while, in accordance with the ex- 
ample of our Saviour, we should love the sinner, 
we must abhor the evil; and not suffer our testi- 
monies against wrong things to be weakened or 
laid aside. Our young men were exhorted not 
to be ashamed of their profession as Quakers. 
A caution was extended against countenancing 
the evils of horse-racing by attending agricul- 
tural fairs, or sending exhibits to those where 
trotting grounds were maintained. 

On Fourth-day.—The remaining queries were 
read. The number of ministers and elders who 


had deceased since last. report was 8. 
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The Reports on Education gave the number 
of our children of school age, 772; of whom 594 
were being educated under the care of the So 
ciety. 

Considerable time was spent on the subject of 
a revision of the Discipline, which is largely a 
collection of advices issued by the Yearly Meet- 
ing from time to time; and is not a formal code 
of rules digested and fitted together like the 
statute laws of a nation. Many Friends were 
favorable to the appointment of a committee to 
take the subject under care and report next 
year—especially in view of the statement which 
was made, that some of our members had joined 
Masonic or other secret societies. Others were 
not prepared for such a course, but thought it 
better that any subject such as that of member- 
ship in secret societies, requiring particular ac- 
tion, should be brought forward ceeeah subor- 
dinate meetings in the usual manner. There 
did not seem sufficient unity to take any action 
at this time; and the subject was passed from 
without disturbing the harmony of the meeting ; 
but with an understanding that a caution should 
be sent to our members against joining secret 
societies. 

The Reports on the Use of Intoxicating 
Drinks showed that about 190 of our members 
had disregarded the advice of the Yearly Meet- 
ing on that subject: many of them, by partaking 
of cider or other of the milder stimulants. A 
renewed caution against falling into this dan- 
gerous practice was sent to our members. 

On Fifth-day—A_ proposition from Western 
Quarterly Meeting to change the time of their 
assembling from 11 o’clock to 10, was approved. 
The change of hour is to commence in Fifth 
Month next. 

The Report of the Committee having charge 
of the Boarding School at Westtown, was in- 
teresting and satisfactory. A concern spread 
over the meeting, that the religious interests of 
the children there should be watched over in 
the future as it had been in the past, and that 
the institution should be preserved a distine- 
tinctively “ Friend’s school.” 

A small addition was made to the number of 
the Indian Committee. Women Friends have 
also concluded to appoint a few of their mem- 
bers to act in conjunction with men Friends in 
this concern. 

On Sixth-day a Report was received from the 
Committee appointed two years ago to visit sub- 
ordinate meetings and members. In the course 
of their labors, they had paid repeated visits to 
nearly, or all of our meetings; made family 
visits in several meetings, and held a number of 
public meetings for the benefit of the community 
at large. They had been kindly weleomed and 
assisted by Friends in these labors, had labored 
harmoniously in the service, and been sensible 
of the extendings of Divine favor and help. 
Their report was satisfactory to the meeting, and 
their request to be released was complied with. 

The report mentioned that they had been 
grieved in some places by finding musical in- 
struments in the houses of Friends, This awak- 
ened an exercise on the subject, under which 
earnest and loving exhortations were given to 
avoid the use of music in families of Friends, as 
a yielding to worldly conformity which would 
be hurtful to their spiritual interests. 

The minute on the state of Society, contained 
a condemnation of the practice of joining secret 
societies, as inconsistent with our principles and 
testimonies. Those who had become entangled 
in this evil were affectionately entreated to with- 
draw from any connection with such organiza- 
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tions. However worthy may be the ostensible 
object of such societies, it was felt that the in- 
corporation in them of the feature of secrecy 
precluded every consistent Friend from joining 
them. 

The meeting closed with an expression of 
thankfulness for the help graciously afforded to 
transact its business with harmony and conde- 
scension. 

Henry S. Newman gave a verbal message of 
good-will from London Yearly Meeting, and 
spoke kindly of the labors of our Friends, Samuel 
Morris and Thomas P. Cope, who have been 
travelling in Great Britain in the service of the 
Gospel. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep Srates.— The United States Supreme 
Court, through Chief Justice Fuller, on the 28th of 
Fourth Month, rendered an opinion adverse to the 
constitutionality of State laws providing for the seizure 
of liquor brought into the State in original packages. 
Such laws, the Court holds, are an interference with 
inter-State commerce. After the liquor becomes the 
property of the importer the State may, under its 
police powers, regulate or prohibit sale, but it has no 
power, in the absence of express Congressional au- 
thority, to prohibit the transportation of the article 
from another State and its delivery to the importer. 
The case in which this decision was made was that of 
Gus Leidy & Co., plaintiffs, in error, vs. A. J. Hardin. 
It was taken to the Supreme Court on appeal from the 
Supreme Court of Iowa, and the United States Supreme 
Court reverses the decision of the State Court. Justices 
Gray, Harlan and Brewer dissented. 

Secretary Windom has issued an order which is in- 
tended to put a stop to the Chinese scheme of gaining 
admittance into the United States over the Mexican 
border. 

The House Committee on Public Lands has ordered 
a favorable report, with amendments, on the Senate 
bill to provide for the acquisition of land for town sites 
and commercial purposes in Alaska. The bill changes 
the capital of the Territory from Sitka to Juneau, ex- 
tends the operations of the homestead laws over the 
Territory, and sets apart certain lands for the use and 
occupation of Indian tribes. The reason given for the 
change of the capital is that Sitka has a population of 
only fifty whites, while Juneau has upwards of a thou- 
sand white inhabitants. In addition, it is the centre of 
operations, and has the advantage of natural location, 
and a splendid harbor. 

Thirty-seven leading citizens of New Mexico have 
arrived in Washington to ask of Congress the appoint- 
ment of a special tribunal to settle land grant titles in 
that territory. The delegates also urge its immediate 
admission as a State, and ask, in lieu of swamp lands 
given other States, liberal donations of land for edu- 
cational purposes, and for enabling New Mexico to 
construct public irrigation canals. ° 

Three millions of dollars’ worth of property in the 
towns around Chattanooga has been sold within ten 
days, chiefly to New Englanders. 

A telegram from Pittsburg says that a London bar- 
rister named Townsend, “claiming to be backed by a 
$200,000,000 syndicate,” is there attempting to secure 
options on all the glass factories in the vicinity. “It 
is the intention to run the glass houses as one immense 
concern. Townsend’s offers are being considered.” 

Austin, Texas, is to erect the greatest dam in the 
United States, over the Colorado River. It will cost 
$1,500,000, and will develop 14,000 horse power. 

The Independent publishes returns of the vote in the 
Presbyterian Church on revision of the Confession of 
Faith from 170 Presbyteries. Of these 110 vote for re- 
vision, 55 against revision, and five do not vote at all. 
Forty-four Presbyteries are yet to be heard from. The 
Baltimore Presbytery has adopted the majority report 
favoring a revision of the Confession of Faith. 

“St. Paul’s Lutheran Church,” in Massilon, Ohio, 
has given notice that henceforth no person connected 
with a secret society can retain membership therein. 
The reason given is that these orders require the ac- 
knowledgment of a Supreme Being, but not of Christ, 
which is held to be a “sin of idolatry.” 

It is estimated that 30,000 negroes have emigrated 
from North Carolina to Mississippi and other States, 
since Jast Ninth Month. 

The Boston Police Board has ordered that after Fifth 
Month Ist, the sale of intoxicating liquors over bars 


must be stopped. This order has been expected for 
some time, but it was the hope ngt only of the Police 
Commissioners, but also of the saloon keepers, that the 
law requiring liquors to be sold with food only would 
be repealed. But it was not. A bill for the repeal of 
the law was rejected in the Senate, and, with the idea 
probably that there was no further hope for modifica- 
tion, the Police Commissioners have given notice to 
the saloon keepers to remove their bars within 20 days. 

A despatch from Lansing, Michigan, says that on 
Fifth Month Ist, the last of Michigan’s bonded debt, 
amounting to $229,000, will mature, and the bonds will 
be called in and paid from the sinking fund. 

The Chicago police have been ordered to stop the 
sale of cigarettes and whiskey drops to boys under 16 
years of age. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 431 ; one less 
than during the previous week and 36 more than during 
the corresponding period last year. Of the whole num- 
ber 215 were males and 216 females: 55 died of con- 
sumption; 47 of pneumonia; 37 of diseases of the 
heart; 22 of inflammation of the brain; 20 of old age; 
19 of bronchitis; 15 of typhoid fever; 14 of convul- 
sions; 12 of marasmus; 11 of croup; 10 of debility and 
10 of apoplexy. 

Markets, &c.—U. S. 44’s, 1033; 4’s, 122}; currency 
6’s, 116 a 126. 

Corton ruled firm but quiet at 12 1-16 cts. per pound 
for middling uplands. 

Fann—Sood was quoted at $16.50 a $17 per ton for 
winter bran, and at $16 a $16.50 for spring do. 

FLour.—Western and Pennsylvania super, $2.50 a 

b2.75; do., do., extras, $2.75 a $3.15; No. 2 winter 
family, $3.25 a $3.40; Pennsylvania family, stone 
ground, $3.50 a $3.75; Pennsylvania roller process, 
$3.50 a $4.25; Western winter, clear, $4.00 a $4.40; 
do., do., straight, $4.50 a $4.75; winter patent, $4.75 
a $5.25 ; Minnesota, clear, $4.00 a $4.30; do., straight, 
$4.35 a $4.85; do., patent, $5.00 a $5.35; do. do., 
favorite brands, $5.50. Rye flour was scarce and firm, 
at $3.10 a $3.20 per barrel. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 94} a 95 cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 40} a 41} ets. 
No. 2 white oats, 34 a 34{ cts. : 

BreF CATTLE.—Extra, 5} a 5} cts. ; good, 44 a5 cts.; 
medium, 4§ a 4} cts.; fair, 43 a 43 cts; common, 4 
a 4} cts.; culls, 3} a 3} cts.; fat cows, 2} a 3} cts. 

Surep.—Extra, 6} cts.; good, 6 a 6}cts.; medium, 53 
a 5} cts.; common, 5 a 5} cts.; culls, 43 a 4} cts.; extra 
native, clipped, 53 a 5{ cts.; good, 5} a 5} cts.; medium, 
4} a 5 cts. ; common, 4 a 44 cts.; culls, 3} and 33 cts. 

Lamss.—Native wool lambs, 5} a 7} cts.; native 
clipped, 4} a 6} cts.; spring lambs, $4 a $6.50 per head. 

Hocs.—Good Western, 63 a 63 cts. ; good State, 5} 
a 63 cts. 

Forer@n.—In the House of Commons, on the even- 
ing of the 26th ult., W. Gladstone resumed the debate 
on the Land Purchase bill. He said he was opposed to 
the bill, under an overwhelming conviction that it was 
complicated, without undertaking to solve the difficulty. 

On the 28th, Joseph Chamberlain said in the House 
of Commons that he was in favor of incorporating to 
some extent Parnell’s proposals in the Government’s 
bill. He admitted the strength of the objection to hy- 
pothecating Lrish local resources without the consent of 
the Irish people, and agreed that the Government’s as- 
suming the position of landlord would pave the way to 
friction and possibly todanger. He suggested, as a 
means of meeting Parnell’s objection, that the House 
quickly disposed of the Land Purchase bill in order to 
enable the Government to introduce and pass an Irish 
Local Government bill during the present session, but 
whether such a bill were passed this or next session, 
could not the Government promise the formation of 
Irish county councils, which, when established, should 
take over the working of the Land Purchase bill, the 
collecting of instalments, and the handing of them to 
the British exchequer ? 

Sir William Vernon Harcourt congratulated Cham- 
berlain upon his skill in skating upon thin ice. He 
felt obliged to ask him whether his speech was for or 
against the second reading. The Government, he con- 
tinued, had better withdraw the bill rather than accept 
the plans of both Parnell and Chamberlain. 

Sir William described the bill as like a patent medi- 
cine—it would cure everything. Everybody was to get 
something out of nothing. The British Treasury would 
go bail for all, and the British taxpayer would run no 
risk. Criticising the bill in detail, on the lines of 
former speakers, he declared it would be impossible to 
settle the land question until political peace was made 
with Ireland. 

If England was ever placed in the position of an 
evictor of Irish tenants Home Rule would soon come. 


A serious objection was it would form a precedent foy 
English, Scotch and Welsh tenants in making similg, 
demands for other objects. 

A special despatch to the New York Herald from 
London, of the 26th ult., says that the United States ang 
the British Government have made an imperative dg. 
mand that the Delagoa railway question should bg 
settled by arbitration. The United States and British 
Ministers had a long interview Seventh-day with the 
Foreign Minister, who has the affair wed carefyl 
consideration. 

The Paris Diz-Neuvieme Siecle publishes information, 
received by private letters from New Caledonia, from 
which it appears that leprosy is spreading in Ney 
Caledonia in a most alarming manner. Of 40,000 Kg. 
nakas no fewer than 5,000 are described as sufferj 
from the terrible disease. Till quite recently the pub. 
lic authorities had taken no measures to prevent jt 
from spreading; but now two subordinate colonig 
have been created—one on Goat Island, in Dumby 
Bay, and the other in Canala, at a spot known as the 
Pie des Morts. Every inhabitant recognized as a leper 
by the Medical Commission is to be confined in one of 
these leper colonies. The correspondent of the Di. 
Neuvieme Siecle declares that this measure has been de. 
luyed too long to prove of any great use, and that itis 
not applied properly. 

A Coptic clerk, who was an employé of Emin 
while Emin was at Wadelai, has made a sworn de 
sition before Mason Bey in Cairo, to the effect that the 
revolt of Emin’s forces was solely due to the discovery 
of Emin’s plans to surrender his province to the Mahdi, 
Emin, according to the clerk’s statement, sent three 
messengers to the Mahdi, offering to surrender, bat 
they were seized and stopped by Emin’s officers. The 
revolt followed this discovery. Mason Bey considers 
the statement credible. 

The freceipts of Egyptian cotton at Cairo this year 
exceed those of 1889 by nearly 500,000 cantars. 

A despatch from Rio de Janeiro, dated Fourth 
Month 26th says: The report of a Ministerial crisis is 
false. According to the newspapers of Montevideo, 
Ministers Bocayuva and Ruy Barboza still retain their 
portfolios. They state that the discord in the Cabinet 
has disappeared, and that the Government has ae- 
cepted the conclusion of the Washington Congress for 
settling all questions by arbitration which may arise 
between countries. 

A big syndicate of American and foreign capitalists 
offers to loan the Mexican Government $250,000,000 
to pay off all internal and external debts and subsidies, 
Government lands are to be taken as security. 


NOTICES. 

CorrecTion.—In the article on page 285, in No, 36 
of THe FRIEND, the closing sentence says “ from the 
provinces of Wisconsin.” It should have been, “ from 
the pineries of Wisconsin.” 


H. H. Bonwitu requests that Friends who have 
clothing, carpets or goods of any kind which they can 
spare for the relief of needy Friends, Indians and 
others, will send them to Henry Laing, No. 30 North 
Third St., Phila., where they will be packed. 


MARRIED, First Month 24th, 1889, at Friends’ Meel- 
ing-house, Westfield, Hamilton Co., Indiana, GaLmE 
Peacock, son of Abram and Mary Jane Peacock, to 
ELIZABETH Macy, daughter of Joel R. and Amy M. 
Macy. 

, according to Friends’ ceremony, Second Mo. 
20th, 1890, at the residence of W. Jordan Brown, 
JostaH Wuite, of Belvidere, N. C., son of David and 
Isabella White, to M. ELLEN Brown, of Woodland, 
N. C., daughter of W. Jordan and Mary A. Brown. 

Friends’ Review please copy. 


Diep, Third Month 7th, 1890, at the home of her 
parents, near Damascus, Ohio, after a lingering illness, 
Exma Foae, daughter of Edmin B. and Eliza A. Fogg, 
in the 24th yearof her age, a member of Upper Spring- 
field Monthly Meeting. This dear young Friend was 
of a meek and humble spirit. It was her lot to drink 
deeply of the waters of affliction; her friends have the 
consoling belief, that through redeeming love and 
mercy, her end was peace. 

——,, at his late residence, near Richmond, Indiana, 
Fourth Month 12th, 1890, Jos WinDLE, aged 82 years, 
9 months and 5 days, a member of Chester Monthly 
Meeting of Friends. 





WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 





